120                                 THE BALLADS

'Their beds are made in the heavens high,
Down at the foot of our good Lord's knee,

Well set about wi gilly flowers
A wat sweet company for to see.1

But such passages are so rare as to seem like late intrusions
into ballad folklore. There is no systematic mythology or
cosmology in the ballads, as is shown by the confusion between
ghosts and fairies and the contradictory ideas about the other-
world, The ballads express only fragments of primitive beliefs,
though they do so in a literal and convincing way.

Fairies and the dead are not the only beings with super-
natural powers in the ballads. Human beings themselves have
magical abilities. Witches can transform maidens into serpents:

'She's turnd me into an ugly worm
And gard me toddle about the tree',

("Allison Gross" (35).)

or into Loathly Ladies, as the malignant stepmother does in
the "Marriage of Sir Gawain" (31). In "Willie's Lady" (6),
the mother uses the black art to prevent her daughter-in-law's
childbirth, and she is countered by a friendly household spirit,
the Belly Blind:

'Oh wha has loosed the nine witch knots
That was amo that ladie's locks ?

'And wha has taen out the kaims* of care
That hangs amo that ladie's hair ?

'And wha's taen down the bush o woodbine
That hangs atween her bower and mine ?

'And wha has killd the master kid
That ran beneath that ladie's bed ?

*And wha has loosed her left-foot sheet
And lotten that ladie lighter be ?'
* Combs.             f Shoe.